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Extract from Joun Sparvina’s Account of his 


Early Experience and Exercises. 


(Continued from page 387.) 


About this time I read “Sewel’s History of 


the Quakers,” which I think removed every ob- 
jection, and confirmed me in my opinion of the 
truth of their principles. Their severe suffer- 
ings, their patience under them, and honest 
boldness before kings and rulers, convinced me 
that nothing but a divine power could have sup- 
ported them. I sought the company of some 
faithful Friends, as I could discover in some I 
had been with, little more than the form. 1 de- 
sired to know the power in myself, and to be 
truly taught of the Lord, that I might not do 
anything by imitation, or because others did so ; 
bat retired often alone, to be instructed of the 
Lord what to do and what to leave; and glory to 
his name, he was found of me, and made those 
retirements precious and profitable to me, reveal- 
ing his will unto me by degrees, as I was able 
to bear it. I now became acquainted with some 
solid Friends, and was occasionally in company 
with them, which excited the attention of my 
friends and neighbours; so that there was much 
talk about me, and various reports were propa- 
gated respecting it, most people thinking it very 
strange I should turn Quaker. 

While I was exercised towards the Society I 
had left, I met with some more trials from other 
quarters ; my relations complained of my silence, 
putting unfavourable constructions upon it. In- 
deed, | had so much upon my mind, that I had 
little desire to speak much: for being often in 
my way of business with people of consequence 
in the neighbourhood, most of whom had always 
shown me much attention and favour, now, ob- 
serving such a change, though only in dress at 
first, they began to look rather strangely upon 
me. 


my situation, and raised many difficulties in my 
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way ; as the loss of their favours, and of course 
my business ; and the great offence my conform- 
ing to other things not yet done would give 
them ; such asthe ceremony of the hat, the plain 
language, and their titles, so highly valued; 
these seemed indeed so great discouragements, 
that my mind was at times sorely distressed. 

I had for some time felt an uneasiness respect- 
ing the performing some part of my business, 
such as nicking and cropping horses, &., pun- 
ishing them for the sake of appearance, to please 
the fancies of men. When | began to mention 
my scruples, much opposition was made, as the 
consequence must of course be the loss of much 
business. I know not whether I was not too 
hasty in this matter, beginning in my own 
strength, and not waiting the due time; for I 
found when I was required to do it, I gave way, 
which brought trouble upon me. At last I was 
enabled to refuse several, among whom was one 
for whom I did much business, who, on my ob- 
jecting and telling him my reasons, seemed very 
angry, and reproached me for changing my re- 
ligion, &c. He asked me to recommend some 
one to do it, but I told him I could not recom- 
mend another to do what I thought not right to 
do myself. 

This event occasioned some uneasiness. [ was 
blamed highly on the supposition that I should: 
soon lose my business; but | answered in the 
words of our Lord: “ Except a man forsake all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” I saw, 
more and more, how people could follow the 
ways, customs, and fashions of the world, and 
use means not always the most honest to get its 
riches: so true is our Lord’s saying, “ Where 
your treasure is there will your heart be also.” 
Oh! how few really deny themselves and take 
up the cross. 

About this time came the Quarterly Meeting 
of a Society I helped to establish, called “ The 
Sick Man’s Visitor,” to relieve the wants of 
those in distress, conducted by the chief and 
most serious of the professors, a committee of 
whom met every week to transact the business 
of it, and to hold a prayer meeting, as they 
called it, at the same time singing, reading, &c. 
Being the time I used to serve on the committee, 
I took the opportunity to write to them, giving 
my reasons why I could not join in the services 
performed at those times; also something more 
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respecting the principles, &c., of Friends, with 
what was upon my mind besides; observing, if 
any were desirous of more information on the 
subject, or had any objection to propose respect- 
ing Friends’ principles, I was willing to receive 
them. 

Hitherto there had not been any material al- 
teration in my dress, except what I wore on 
First-days ; I still wearing a modern hat. But 
now I found it required of me to make analtera- 
tion there; which, as it was more conspicuous 
than any I had made, I found very trying; na- 
ture being unwilling to bear the cross. But it 
pleased the Lord to strengthen me ; and indeed 
it caused much gazing, admiration, and ridicule, 
as I could perceive and hear, though little was 
said directly to me. But the Lord preserved 
me, and I thought I found rather a kindness of 
behaviour among the more considerable of my 
neighbours, when I attended in the course of 
my business, particularly from the chief justice 
Eyre, where 1 had apprehended not a little dis- 
couragement, but I found, through the mercy of 
my God, a very favourable intercourse. I may 
observe, respecting these things, that I felt a lit- 
tle at a time required of me; and as I was will- 
ing to give up, the Lord was pleased to afford 
me strength to be faithful to him. I am aware 
these things, respecting dress, &Xc., are, in the 
eyes of man’s wisdom, despised and thought of 
no consequence: indeed, of themselves, I am 
persuaded they are of no consequence, or if done 
from a wrong motive may be rather injurious 
than otherwise ; yet, when the Lord commands, 
it becomes his creatures to obey, and not reason 
about it, whether it is of consequence or not. 
When [ felt a desire to reason about it, the ex- 
ample of Naaman the Syrian, was brought to 
my remembrance. When the prophet ordered 
him to wash seven times in Jordan, his pride 
and wisdom were offended; he wanted some 
great thing done, somewhat pompous, and agree- 
able to the ideas of his worldly mind; and had 
not his servants been wiser than their master, 
he might have continued in his disease. But 
the event proved, how despicable soever the 
means appeared, it fully answered all he could 
wish ; therefore it is good for any one who feels 
occasionally the judgment of the Lord, against 
anything, however trifling it may appear, not to 
consult with flesh and blood, not to reason about 
it, but to give up in simplicity of mind; and 
then I am persuaded it will be found of more 
consequence than was apprehended ; for if we 
are not faithful in the little, how can we expect 
the greater will be committed to us. And, in- 
deed, in this matter I have been mentioning, I 
found not a little advantage. For before, when 


my appearance was not very different from the 
world, my acquaintance would enter into fami- 
liar converse with me; which too often had a 
tendency to divert my mind from that serious- 
ness I wished to preserve, and leave unpleasant 





REVIEW. 

reflections afterwards. But when they saw (in 
their eyes) my uncouth appearance, it operated 
as a kind of check to lightness, and preserved me 
from the snare of unnecessary worldly conversa- 
tion; so that I had the advantage of more re- 
tirement, in which I trust I can say I have found 
the most profitable seasons. The apostle saith 
not in vain, “If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” A follower 
of Christ will not be conformed to the world, 
nor uphold whatever is of it, either in himself 
or others; not merely because it is witnessed 
against in the Scriptures, but being influenced 
by the same spirit, which was in them, he is 
taught by it to testify against the same as the 
disciples of old did in their day. 

It was a great grief and concern to me to con- 
sider, that as it was a day of so great profession, 
many walking miles to hear what they supposed 
to be the gospel preached, our steeple house be- 
ing generally crowded by people from the other 
parishes ; I say it grieved me, that my leaving 
the fashions of the world which they all pro- 
fessed to deny, should cause such amazement as 
it appeared to do, even in professors. This 
helped to confirm me in my opinion, that how 
much so ever they could talk about religion, very 
little of the power thereof was known. Indeed, 
had I not felt a want of the power of godliness, 
I should not have left them, as there were many 
ties which held me both to the priest and pevo- 
ple. But it was that divine power I longed for; 
and nothing short of it could satisfy me, and 
surely nothing but that could have supported me 
in the different trials I soon had to encounter ; 
but the battle was the Lord’s, and his was the 
victory over every appearance of mine adversary, 
and to him be all the glory. 

For several months my mind was much exer- 
cised on various occasions, the enemy assaulting 
me continually with reproaches from without and 
fears within. My business seemed to decline, 
and I was reproved for over-acting my part, and 
informed that some of the Socicty had said so. 
It was great grief to me to observe some Friends, 
for whom I entertained great esteem, not so 
faithful against worldly titles, as Esq., Sir such 
a one, Mr. , &c., as 1 believed was required 
and practiced by ancient Friends. It gave the 
enemics much occasion against me. 

I was at times sorely pressed and burdened in 
spirit; but my desires were to the Lord, who 
had hitherto supported me, that I might still ex- 
| perience him a God near at hand, snd not afar 
| off; for I felt how unable I was to move a step 
without his divine assistance. So low was I re- 
duced, that though I received several reviling 
letters, which were clearly against the truth, | 
had not power to answer them; being taught to 
leave the cause to the Almighty, and not to be 
anxious to justify myself before men. But this 
may be an encouragement to others who may ex- 
perience similar trials, that I felt a secret up- 
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holding, a consoling assurance, that the Lord 
would plead his own cause, and in his own time 
bring forth judgment unto victory; and I de- 
sired that his hand might not spare, neither his 
eye pity, till his work was accomplished to his 
own glory, however it might be with me. Thus 
{ continued some time, till it pleased the Lord to 
revive me; when, though I had little business 
in comparison to what I had heretofore, yet I 
was abundantly satisfied with an enlivening sense 
of the Lord’s presence; which infinitely sur- 
passed all worldly goods. In measure 1 knew 
the truth of our dear Lord’s promise, that who- 
ever may be enabled to leave any thing for his 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold even 
in this life, either in kind or in kindness; and 
surely the comfortable sense of the approbation 
of the Most High, is of infinitely greater value 
than anything this world can afford. Oh! that 
the people, particularly the Lord’s professing 
people, may be encouraged to be willing to part 
with every thing, however near and dear to flesh 
and blood, that stands in the way, which ob- 
structs that divine communion with him we are 
taught to expect. For true it is, except a man 
forsake all that he hath, he cannot be Christ’s 
disciple ; and he is not a hard master, doth not 
require anything to be parted with but what 
would really be injurious to our spiritual wel- 
fare; though to man’s carnal apprehension it 
may seem in some cases ina different light. Man 
naturally loves ease. ‘The cross of Christ is not 
pleasant to flesh and blood: but, my friends, [it 
must be daily borne, | if ever we know the truth 
of what Paul declares, that “they who are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with its affec- 
tions and lusts ;’’ and the more readily we sub- 


mit to the yoke, | am persuaded we shall the | 


sooner experience that subdued, which dislikes 


the cross. Then we shall know what our Lord | 


said, that his yoke is easy and his burden light. 





Account of Tomas Mowunsey, of Sunderland, | 


England, an Elder, who died 12th month Tth, 
1350 ; aged 57 years. 


He was a man of superior abilities, and con- 


siderable intellectual attainment; of a most af- | 


fectionate disposition, and peculiarly alive to so- 
cial enjoyment; yet endowed with rare modesty 
and diffidence of his own powers. 

Of his religious experience he feared to speak, 
even to his near friends, so that it was not till 


within a few months of his decease, that his | 


natural reserve on this subject was overcome, 
and he was constrained, by the love of his Sa- 
viour, to tell of his gracious dealing towards him. 
The following are some of his expressions, during 
the progress of an extremely painful malady, 
from which he had suffered for years, and which 
sufferings, though at times intense, were always 
borne with such meekness and patience as to be 





very touching to those who had the great privi- 
lege of waiting on him. 

Tth mo. 23d, 1850, “The language of my 
soul for many days has been ‘QO! Lord, shew 
me a token for good!’ yet I am able daily to 
trust and to feel a quiet hope. I hope it is not 
presumptuous in me, but I cannot think that 
my soul will be gathered with the wicked.” 

The night of the 30th was a time of great 
suffering ; and in the course of it, he prayed fer- 
vently for the forgiveness of all his sins, and to 
be washed white in the blood of the Lamb im- 
maculate. 

9th mo. 25th.—He gave thanks for all the 
Lord’s mercies ; for the severe as well as for the 
mitigations and alleviations, and said emphati- 
cally,—‘ I thank thee, O God, for faith to be- 
lieve that thou wilt perfect all that concerneth 
me.” 

The 27th was a memorable day ; his heart be- 
| ing filled to overflowing with thanksgiving and 
love. In the evening he remarked,—“ It is one 
| thing to believe, g have always been a believer), 
| but to believe and to receive is another thing ; 
| and this has been my portion this day, indeed 
| for the last few days,” adding with tears, “these 
| are not tears of sorrow, but of joy.” Then after 
|a very severe paroxysm of pain, he returned 
| thanks for its abatement, and said it would be 
| of mere merey that he, “a poornothing,” should 

be saved, but twice expressed his belief that he 
should be permitted to enter the pearl gates. 
He also said, most impressively, that no part of 
this illness, from first to last, would he have 
| foregone; so mueh had it been blessed to him. 
| The next day, in a letter, he addressed a be- 
| loved niece as follows :—“ Although, like many 
more, I have had to pass through alternations of 
feelings, doubts and fears, especially in looking 
back on my many short-comings, and indeed my 
utter worthlessness ; yet, to my unspeakable re- 
lief, I have found strong consolation in bein 
enabled to cast myself down before my blessed 
| Saviour, as a poor sinner, relying solely and en- 
| tirely upon his infinite mercy, even to such as [ 
jam! Yes, my dear M., this is my solereliance— 
on His atonement, and in Ais having so loved us 
| as to give himself for us, a sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world—by Ais stripes we are healed. 
It is, indeed, a blessed privilege to be permitted 
to look upon Him who was lifted up, as was the 
| brazen serpent of old, and to be healed. But I 
fear I am running on too far ; suffice it to say, 
that during the most part of my illness, I have 
been sustained by a secret, humble hope, more 
| or less bright, that my gracious Lord will, in his 
own good time, perfect that which concerneth 
| me, and that I shall, in the end, be permitted to 
enter that city, none of the inhabitants of which 
can say, ‘ I am sick.’ ” 

On the 30th he said what a blessing he con- 
sidered it, to have lived to ascribe praises to the 
Most High. He one day desired to have the 
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account of Job Thomas read, which affected him 
much, and he exclaimed, “Is it possible—can it 
be possible that J should be made a partaker of 
the least measure of such joy? It seems strange 
and wonderful; but I feel a confidence—a holy 
confidence—that through the same salvation and 
loving-kindness, (seeing that all is unbounded 
love and mercy,) it will be extended even to 
me!” In the evening he instructively addressed 
his sons, expressing his firm conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, and that there is no hap- 
piness on earth at all equal to that which is ob- 
tained by daily seeking to do right Hesaid he 
had often mourned over his own deficiencies in 
bringing up his children, but he had endeavour- 
ed, by example and precept, to teach them the 
right way, which way they knew well. He ex- 
pressed his strongdesire that they would keep to 
the principles and practices of the Society of 
Friends, as he believed these principles to be 
pure Christianity ; and remarked that there was 
this wide distinction between Friends and others, 
viz :—that Friends, when they kept to their 
principles, practically carried out Christianity in 
doing whatever conscience dictated, abiding the 
consequences ; whilst others too often contented 


themselves with simply protesting. ‘Then refer- | 


ring to himself, he said that if it were not for a 
humble hope and confidence in his Saviour, it 
would be a gloomy look out for him now; but, 
he continued, “when I think that such an one 
as I, the smallest of the small, and having no- 
thing of my own to rest on, shall be permitted 
to enter into eternal glory, it is astonishing to 
contemplate. I feel a blessed hope and confi- 
dence, which is as an anchor to the soul. The 
most eminent and useful Christians, and, indeed, 
‘all Christians, come at last to confess their en- 
tire dependence on Christ.” 

The next evening, 10th mo. 9th, he retired to 
bed in great debility, and was never after able 
to leave it. 

10th mo. 13th, he prayed thus :—“ Oh ! Lord, 
we reverently desire to give thee thanks for the 
mercies of the past night, and to ask thee to 
continue thy goodness and thy support; and 
especially for me, that thou wouldst keep me 
near to thyself, in thy fear and in thy presence, 
that I may in no degree fall away from thee. 
This be thou pleased to do, for the sake of my 
blessed Saviour, on whose atoning sacrifice I do 
believingly rely.” 

The next day he referred to the text, “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him,” and said, 
I do believe, I do trust, that I love my Lord, my 
God and Saviour; and I have a comfortable 
hope of being permitted to partake of these good 
things—of enteringon the purchased possession, 
without the least claim, without any right, but 
from pure unmixed mercy—al/ from pure mercy! 

On the 18th, he much enjoyed the company 


of some of his friends. After they had left, with 
tears he supplicated, “Holy Father! for ever 
hallowed be thy name! Permit me to give thee 
thanks for all thy tender mercies, which are new 
every morning, and for the enjoyment of social 
intercourse ; but, oh ! God, suffer not that either 
height, or depth, or any other creature, cause 
me to fall from thee my only help.” 

On the 2I1st, about one in the morning, he 
poured forth his soul in prayerand thanksgiving, 
uttering these words, with many more :—“ Oh ! 
Lord, suffer me not to rest in the many outward 
consolations and kindnesses of which I partake, 
but that all may be received with thankfulness, 
as from thine all-bountiful hand. In thine infi- 
nite loving-kindness and tender mercy, be 
pleased so to lead and guide us in time, that we 
may be united together and blessed for ever in 
eternity. Oh! Lord, grant our petition, if it 
please thee, for the sake of our dear and blessed 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, to whom, and to thee, 
oh! God, through the Holy Spirit, be ascribed 
honour and glory, thanksgiving and praise, both 
now and for ever. Amen and amen.”’ 

First-day evening, 27th, he gave thanks for 
the belief that for him there was a mansion pre- 
pared, through Him who “endured the contra- 
diction of sinners against Himself.” He then 
supplicated for his family, and, later in the even- 
ing, he gave them a very interesting account of 
his early religious experience. He had been in 
a careless indifferent state till about the 20th 
year of his age, when the death of a beloved 
uncle, and some other circumstances, brought 
him into a thoughtful condition of mind, and he 
was induced to devote a portion of each evening 
to retirement before the Lord. For some time 
he seemed to wait in vain, and was very much 
tried by wandering thoughts ; still his soul hun- 
gered and thirsted after righteousness, and he 
persevered in waiting on the Lord, until, one 
evening, such a flood of divine grace was poured 
upon him that he was quite overpowered, and 
even in relating it, he could not restrain his 
deep emotion at the remembrance of this hea- 
venly visitation. The happiness which he ex- 
perienced was so far beyond anything that he 
had before partaken of, that he thought did peo- 
ple only know how rich a store of joy and bless- 
ing, was awaiting them, how earnestly would 
they seek after so great a prize. Life, after 
this, seemed to have changed its aspect, and be- 
come much more enjoyable; all his usual occu- 
pations, under the influence of this change of 
heart, became sources of pleasure before un- 
known. In concluding this relation, he strongly 
recommended the practice of retiring for a short 
time each day, for meditation, and to seek after 
divine ce; for, although at first it might 
seem to be of little avail, yet, if persevered in, 
it would prove, in the end, to be time most pro- 
fitably spent. 

1lth mo, 8th. He expressed how sweet he 
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found it, when, after having seemed for a few 
hours, in some degree, as it were, alienated from 
his soul’s Beloved, to be again made sensible 
that he belonged to Christ; that he was one of 
the little flock of whom it was said, that it was 
the Father’s good pleasure to give them the 
kingdom. After putting up some petitions, he 
added, ‘‘For thou art my Rock and my Refuge, 
my Strong Tower, in whom I trust, and who I 
humbly hope, yea, I believe, will be with me to 
the end.” 

His bodily debility was so great, that he could 
not tarn in bed without much suffering; after 
accomplishing this on the 18th, he prayed for 
support in his weakness, and that the Lord 
would pity his poor creature, &c. Soon after 
which he said, ‘‘Oh, how sweet is the consola- 
tion which I feel! how delightful is this rest !” 
pouring forth thanksgiving for his many mer- 
cies, and especially for the alleviation of his 
severe pain. 

12th mo. 3d. He gave thanks for a renewed 
sense of the Lord’s goodness, saying that though 
he was very far from anything like boasting, yet 
he was, at that time, enjoying great comfort ; his 
cup was full and running over. 

12th mo. 6th. He prayed that He who had 
done so much for him, would not forsake him ; 
soon after which, he said he felt an undoubted 
evidence that the Lord was near, and his Arm 
underneath. 

12th mo. 7th. His breathing becoming ex- 
ceedingly laborious, he prayed for relief, if con- 
sistent with the divine will, and this relief was 
mercifully granted. About noon, he said that, 
from the recent touches of the love of God, he 
thought he was justified in believing that he was 
His, and in casting all hiscare upon Him. Soon 
after, speaking of his approaching end, he said, 
“as to how near, or how distant it may be, I 
cannot tell; that I leave, and throw myself on 
my dear Redeemer.” 

He took a most tender and affectionate leave 
of his dear wife and family, and soon afterwards, 
without any bodily or mental conflict, his spirit 
was, we reverently believe, permitted to enter 
those pearl gates towards which his hopes had 
been so long directed, and to join that blessed 
company of the just of all generations, who for 
ever celebrate the praises of the Lamb.— Annual 
Monitor. 





A PRACTICAL HEARER. 


A poor countrywoman once heard a sermon 
preache] against the use of dishonest weights 
and measures. A short time afterwards the 
minister asked her what she remembered of his 
discourse, when she replied, that her memory 
was so bad, she had forgotten nearly the whole 
he had said. “ But I remembered one thing,”’ 
said she, “ I remembered to burn my bushel!” 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 


The Editor of the Review is among the few 
remaining Friends, who may remember the time 
when this name produced very different feelings 
from what it now does. But he, as well as some 
others, who recollect the fear which the move- 
ments of this people inspired in a former day, 
will be much surprised to learn that their num- 
ber, as a nation, has not been materially reduced 
since the period when Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting commenced their labours of 
Christian love among them. William Savery, 
whose memory is very precious to those who 
were favoured with his acquaintance, informs us 
that the Six Nations numbered, in the year 
1794, about four thousand five hundred ; to wit, 
Senecas 1,900, Tuscaroras 300, Onondagas 500, 
Cayugas 400, Oneidas 600, and Mohawks 800. 
He was then amongst them. 

By an official return made last year to the 
Government, it appears that there are in the 
State of New York 2,679 Seneca Indians, being 
an increase of 779 since "94—to wit, on the 
Allegany reservation 819, on the Catteraugus 
1,218, and on the Tonewanda 642. The pre- 
sent number of Tuscaroras is 290, showing a 
decrease of 10 in that band. The Oneidas are 
estimated now at 213; at the former date 600. 
The population of the Cayugas has been reduced 
from 400 to 139. On the different reservations 
the Onondagas yet amount to 457, being a small 
diminution from the former estimate. But, alas 
for the “ true old heads of the grand Confede- 
racy,” the Mohawks, but one person of Mo- 
hawk nationality, so writes the Indian Agent 
for the year 1851, “ having been met by me.” 
This remark is short but painful. To think of 
this wanderer among the graves of his fathers, 
“a spark still glowing amid the ashes of a de- 
parted race.” I would not by this mean that 
this tribe is extinct, for Sir John Johnson was 
quite successful in persuading many of this band 
to cmigrate to Canada. 

Notwithstanding all the hardships through 
which they have passed, if the above estimates 
are correct, the Indians in the State of New 
York number within 700 of as many now as 
they did 60 years ago. 

Not so, however, with their territory. Our 
friend Savery says, “ by the best computation 
we can make, the number of acres that each na- 
tion holds, is as ‘follows—Senecas 4,000,000, 
Oneidas 256,000, Cayugas 64,000, Onondagas 
70,000, Stockbridges 23,040, Brothertons 
38,040; total 4,390,000.” At the present 
time, according to official documents, the terri- 
tory occupied by the different bands, consists of 
the Allegany, Catteraugus, Tonewanda, Tusca- 
rora, and Onondaga reservations, and the lands 
owned, in severalty, by the Oneidas, in the 
counties of Oneida and Madison. 

The Allegany reservation (contiguous to 
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which is the settlement under the direction of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,) consists of about 
30,000 acres, part of which is mountainous, but 
a considerable part, embracing the valley of the 
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LIST OF CITtES AND TOWNS 


In the United States, whose Population, by the Census 
0 





1850, is 10,000 and upward; prepared from 


art’s Geography. 


Allegany, is fertile, and produces well. It is} Cities and Towns. States. Population. 
about 40 miles in length, by one in width. The| 1 New York, New York, 515,507 
Catteraugus reservation contains, likewise, about | ® Philadelphia, _ Pennsylvania, 408,815 
30,000 acres, and extends from the mouth of ; ay ree oF 
Catteraugus creek, on Lake Erie, some 14 miles| ; New Orl en tg 
te? tne trleans, Louisiana, 116,348 
up that stream, and is 2 to 5 miles in width.| § Cincinnati, Ohio, 115,436 
The land is level, and, to a considerable extent,! 7 Brooklyn, New York, 97,838 
under cultivation. The New York and Erie! 8 St. Louis, Missouri, 64,252 
railroad passes through both these reservations. | 9 Albany, New York, _ 50,763 
The Tonewanda reservation (towards which the 7 Pittsburgh, . neh reed 
eye and heart of the philanthropist must be “ey $erms. ey) “) 
turned, at this juncture, with deep anxiety, con- 7 ae a, South Carolina, oo 
‘ uffalo, New York, 42,201 
sists of 15,000 acres of very good land, a small} 14 Providence, Rhode Island, 41,512 
part of which is under cultivation. It is about) 15 Washington, _ District of Columbia, 40,001 
30 miles from the city of Buffalo, and 15 from | 16 Newark, New Jersey, 38,894 
Batavia. The Tuscarora reservation, in the| 17 Rochester, New York, 36,403 
vicinity of Niagara Falls, belongs to the Tusca-| 18 Lowell, Massachusetts, 33,383 
roras, and embraces a tract of some 7,000 acres, = sm at 0 York, oo 
part of which that tribe purchased from the| 5, 7 : 28° New Y, k 98 785 
land any. A considerable portion seh. Vireinic. ; 
Holland land company. mae portion | 92 Richmond, Virginia 27,482 
is rented to white men, and this will, unhappily, | 23 San Francisco, California, (estimated, ) 25,000 
apply to most of the other reservations. The | 24 Syracuse, New York, 22,271 
Onondagas have a handsome tract of 7,000 acres | 25 Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 21,262 
in the vicinity of Syracuse, which is under im-| 26 Detroit, Michigan, 31,089 
perfect cultivation. The Oneida lands are 27 Portland, Maine, 20,815 
; 28 Mobile, Alabama, 20,513 
owned by them in fee, and amount to some 29 New Haven C ; o 
: ; ’ onunecticut, 20,345 
3,000 acres, which are well tilled. It thus ap-| 39 Salem, Mossachue. tts 20.264 
pears that the amount of land owned by the In-| 31 Milwaukie, Wisconsin, F 20,061 
dians in the State of New York is 92,000 acres, | 32 Roxbury, Massachusetts, 18,363 
which added to the possession of the St. Regis | 33 Columbus, Ohio, 18,183 
tribe, will make a total of some 100,000 acres. | 4 Worcester, Massachusetts, 17,961 
This number taken from 4,390,000, shows that | 35 Utica, New York, 17,565 
. - -., | 36 Charlestown, Massachusetts 17,216 
they have, during the past 60 years, parted with | 35 Gieayeland Ohio ? 17 034 
4,290,000 acres of excellent land; notwithstand-| 3g New Bedford, Massachusetts. 16,443 
ing which, it is pleasing to know that, reduced | $9 Reading. Pennsylvania, 15,748 
as their possessions are, there yet remain about | 40 Cambridge, Massachusetts, 15,215 
25 acres for each man, woman and child in the| 4! Savannah, Georgia, (estimated,) 15,000 
New York sub-agency. 42 Bangor, Maine, 14,432 
43 Norfolk, Virginia, 14,329 
When I see how the case now stands with the | 44 Lyan, Massachusetts, 14,257 
red man in. New York, I am forcibly reminded | 45 Lafayette, a 84,911 
of the language used by their steadfast old os’ Pag, wens, oe 
fread, Oliver P in 1814. “The Indian,” 47 Wilmington, Delaware, 13,979 
ddr, pope J Ser lee ¢ Indran, | 48 Poughkeepsie, New York, 13,944 
said he, will find the white settlements increas- | 49 Manchester, New Hampshire, 13,932 
ing round them, and hunting will become a| 50 Hartford, Connecticut 13,555 
poor business;. their necessities will instruct | 51 Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 12,369 
them that they must turn their attention from | 52 Lockport, New York, 12,323 
the wilderness to the field, so that, instead of Hy ree id — York, 12,205 
the buffalo, the buck, and the bear, ‘they will s Sprengeee, senelnsett, 11,766 
. ewbuig, New York, 11,415 
have the ox, the sheep and the hog, all rolling| 56 Wheelins Viselaie 11391 
fat at their door. On reading the t of the w Jen 
at at t . g report 0 57 Paterson, New Jersey, 11,341 
Committee, I almost forgot my affliction, and] 58 Dayton, Ohio, 10,977 
was ready to consider myself younger and | 59 Taunton, Massachusetts, 10,441 
stronger; but a little reflection instructs me | 60 Norwich, Connecticut, 10,265 
that my glass is nearly run, and I must leave os ene _, New York, 10,233 
the work to younger hands; but I often feel r Nash Brunswick, New Jerecy, boots 
h an interest in the cause, and unity with m oe Detnanned, (entinated, )10/000 
—* : oe Jy Y | 64 Lexington, Kentucky, (estimated,) 10,000 
old friends of the Indian Committee, that I am | 65 Natchez. Mississippi, (estimated) 10,000 





not ashamed to say, J love you all.” W. 


In this census, as in almost every other docu- 
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ment, in which the different sections of the United 
States are brought into comparison, we are pre- 
sented with an illustration of the blighting influ- 
ence of the “ patriarchal institution.” While the 
population of New York appears to exceed half a 
million, there are only two of the cities in the 
slave-holding states that can claim a population of 
one hundred thousand each; and in these the 
influence of the slave-power is probably less than 
in any other of the southern cities. 

Of the sixty-five cities and towns in the United 
States, which contain a population of ten thousand 
or upwards each, no fewer than forty-eight are in 
the free States ; and their whole population amounts 
to 2,175,795; making an average number of 
45,329 for each. The population of the seventeen 
cities in the slave States, rises no higher than 
656,748, or an average number of 38,632 each. It 
is further observable, that many of the towns in 
the northern States have grown up within so short 
a time, that men of middle age, whose knowledge 
of American Geography was acquired at school, 
scarcely know where to look for them on the map ; 
while those of the South are chiefly of a much older 
date. For instance, here we find Brooklyn, the 
entire growth of our own time, with nearly an 
hundred thousand inhabitants, while the ancient 
cities of Charleston and Richmond, contain only a 
little more than seventy thousand between them. 
In view of these and other collateral facts, we may 
safely pronounce that patriotism which labours to 
extend this system beyond its present limits, un- 
sound and spurious. —p. 





THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The American Peace Society prosecutes its 
work mainly by circulating publications, some 
of which it has been in the habit of sending to 
the various missionary stations among the hea- 
then, supported by different denominations in 
our country; and, in response to those sent at 
different times to the Sandwich [{slands, for cir- 
culation among the constant and numerous 
visiters there from all parts of the world, they 
have received, besides $5 now from one indi 
vidual, and $10 again from another connected 
with the missions there, two very generous dona- 
tions, one hundred dollars each, from the Church 
of Native Christians under the care of T. Coan, 
from whose letter some extracts are given below: 


“ Hilo, Hawaii, Dec. 10, 1851. 

“The church under my care feel special in- 
terest in your work. Perhaps no country on 
earth is more quiet and peaceful than the 
Hawaiian Islands. Our people are taught, that 
‘ wars and fightings’ are not of God, but of the 
lusts and evil passions of men. They are taught 
to “live in peace,” 


them.” And, to show the sincerity of their 
principles, they have again cheerfully voted 
your Society one hundred dollars, a draft for 
which you will find with this. 

Our people are ready to help, according to 
their ability, every good enterprise; but there 
is no one to which they more cheerfully contri- 
bute than to this. Indeed, it is the first foreign 
object, except the direct missionary enterprise, 
to which they contributed ; and we hold it to 
be second in interest and importance to no 
Christian enterprise of the day, unless we ex- 
cept the above-mentioned object. Its very spirit 
is the spirit of the gospel. Its objects are the 
objects of the gospel, and its weapons are gospel 
weapons. I know your Society is unknown to 
the multitude, and esteemed an object of indif- 
ference or contempt by many. But its founda- 
tions are deeply laid in reason, in truth, and in 
love; and the principles you advocate are 
destined to prevail, for they are the laws of 
Heaven. 

Your trials are many, and your task arduous. 
You well say, “It is all up-hill work.” This 
is true. You contend with ignorance, with in- 
difference, with those who pity and half pardon 
your weakness, with the contempt of those who 
scorn your bigotry, with false philosophy and 
false theology, with pride, ambition, false honor, 
lust of dominion, hereditary prejudices, political 
sophistry, and all the revengeful and selfish pas- 
sions of man. But these are common foes. The 
gospel meets them: always, everywhere, and in 
all forms. The Bible, the Tract, the Missionary, 
the Temperance. Agent, the Abolitionist, the 
Disciple of Purity, and all other preachers of 
righteousness contend with the same enemy on 
the same great battle-field. But we fight under 
a glorious leader, and under a conquering ban- 
ner. Even the private Christian finds his road 
to glory all “up hill,” a sleepless struggle, a 
warfare without a parley, a truce, or a furlough; 
but faith, and hope, and patience, secure the 
victory. : 

You have many things to encourage you. 
Your cause is steadily and surely onward. We, 
in these distant realms, witness many things to 
cheer the peacemaker. Our land is a land of 
peace. The principles of peace prevail in our 
ecclesiastical and civil councils. The war-note 
is hushed, and we hope the war spirit is crushed 
in this land; and we feel triumphant and safe 
in a warring world, and in the very face of foes, 
just in the proportion as we trust in the Lord, 
and exercise love and good will toward our 
enemies.” 

On this letter the Secretary of the Peace So- 
ciety remarks : 

“We see how the Pastor at Hilo works for 
peace. He educates his Church into it as an es- 
sential element of Christian character. In a 


with the assurance, that | former letter, he said they ‘would feel as much 
“the God of love and peace will thus be with ' at liberty to steal, rob and murder, ‘as to go to 
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war.’ Here is the secret of his success on this 
point. He seems to enforce peace just as he 
would repentance and faith. He does not throw 
it far into the back ground, undervaluing its 
importance, if not entirely ignoring its claims, 
but trains his Church to view and treat it as an 
object of vast and vital importance, second only 
to the great work of the world’s evangelization. 
They observe, as he states elsewhere, the annual 





’ 


regard to the land which they still held, they had 
the power to sell, or to refuse to sell. In case of 
sale, they could sell to those only who had the 
right to buy. This pre-emption right is well known 
to be held by the Ogden Company. The meaning 
of President Washington’s declaration, undoubted- 
ly, was that the Indians had full power to retain 
the possession of their remaining lands, until they 
Concert of Prayer for universal Peace, and con- | might choose to dispose of them to the holders of 
tribute, every two or three years, their hundred | the pre-emption right. And in this case neither 
dollars to the cause. ©! when will the pastors | his sincerity, nor the correctness of his judgment 
and churches, in our own and every Christian | can be questioned. Yet, since that day their do- 
land, ‘go and do likewise?’ God grant they main, which was then but a fragment of their ori- 
may very soon; for when they do, we shall wit- ginal possessions, has been reduced from upwards 
ness a speedy triumph of this cause, a great and of four millions of acres, to about one hundred 
glorious change ; a change that will accomplish | » cand. Itis true the land has Keon sells bad 
more for Christendom and the .world than has 7 : y 
yet been effected by the combined agency of all |“ °"Y en oe Coe SeaED 
the other benevolent enterprises now in progress. | le terms, and with their voluntary consent? 
Many of our readers are probably informed that, 


in 1838, a nominal treaty for the sale of the four 
reservations, Buffalo, Tonewanda, Allegany and 
Catteraugus, was forced upon them, and thata sup- 
plementary treaty was procured in 1842, confirm- 
ing the sale of the Buffalo and Tonewanda reser- 
vations, and cancelling that of the other two. The 
Tonewanda chiefs, however, protested against the 
alienation of their reservation, refused to receive 
any portion of the offered price, and finally ob- 
tained a legal recognition of their right to retain 
the possession. It appears almost, if not altoge- 
ther, unquestionable that the preservation of this 
remnant of these once powerful tribes from total 
extinction, depends upon their retaining the pos- 
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The notice respecting the Six Nations, which 
appears in our paper this week, is from the pen of 
a valued correspondent, who has long taken a par- 
ticular interest in the welfare and improvement of 
the native inhabitants of the soil. The circum- 
stance mentioned in this communication, that the 
number of people composing the Six Nations has 
not much diminished since the visit of Wm. Savery, 
in the year 1794, affords ground to indulge a pleas- 


ing hope that these people may yet be preserved 
from extinction. Hence, those philanthropists who 
have laboured, and are still labouring to promote 
the civil and religiousimprovement of those ancient 
lords of the forest, may be encouraged to perse- 
vere, and to increase their benevolent exertions, 
under a consoling belief that their work will not 
be lost. 

There is, however, one melancholy fact stated in 
this notice, which the Indians must feel, and feel 
with bitterness. Of more than four millions of 
acres held by the Six Nations, sixty years ago, in 
the State of New York, the title has been extin- 
guished to all except about one hundred thousand. 

In a conference between three chiefs of these na- 
tions, Cornplanter, Half-town, and Bigtree, and 
President Washington, in or about the year 1794, 
Cornplanter complained of the sacrifice of land 
which they had found themselves compelled to 
make, at a treaty held some years before; and 
seem to have hoped that the President would relax 
the terms of that treaty. In his reply President 
Washington informed them that he had no control 
over the measures which occurred prior to his ad- 
ministration. But he distinctly stated that, with 








session of their lands; and to secure this posses- 
sion there are no more effectual means than their 
advancement in the arts of civilized life. The value 
of the pre-emption right depends upon the diffe- 
rence between the prices at which the lands of the 
Indians may be purchased, and that at which they 
may be sold to the whites; and this difference 
must be diminished as the natives approximate to 
the condition of the white race. If these people 
could be brought to embrace the arts of civilization 
as fully as their white neighbours, their land would 
no longer remain an object of mercantile specula- 
tion. 





The extracts, inserted in the present number, 
from the diary of Caroline Mason, furnish a strik- 
ing evidence and illustration of the efficacy of 
Divine Grace to countervail, and more than counter- 
vail, the sufferings of an uncommonly afflicted 
tabernacle. The language and tenor of this diary 
furnish evidence that the writer was not one of the 
religious Society of Friends; yet some parts of the 
narrative bear emphatic testimony to the verity of 
our leading doctrines, and illustrate the important 
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truth, that vital religion is essentially the same, 
whatever may be the outward profession. 





PHILADELPHIA AS IT 18 1x 1852.—A duodecimo 
volume of 452 pages, with the above title, has just 
been issued from the press of Lindsay & Blakiston 
of this city. It contains a well executed map of 
the city and its environs, drawn from actual sur- 
veys, including Camden and West Philadelphia, 
and extending from the junction of the two noble 
rivers, on which our city is located, to the village of 
Frankford, and the neighbouring country on the 
north. 

It is also illustrated by numerous exhibitions of 
the public and private buildings with which the 
city is ornamented. There are, likewise, copious 
descriptions of the various objects which may be 
expected to attract the attention of strangers who 
visit the city, interspersed with numerous histori- 
cal and statistical details, 

The Editors announce their intention to publish 
an edition annually, with additions and improve- 
ments, embracing descriptions of private mansions, 
country seats, &c., in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
with an account of the principal events of the pre- 
vious year, making it, in fact, « Philadelphia as it 
is,” in each succeeding year. 





Marriep, on Fifth Day, the Ist of Ist mo. last, 
at Friends’ Meeting-house, Farnham, Canada East, 
Danie. JeweLt, to Hannan, daughter of Aaron 
Bull, of that place. 


Drep, at his residence in Litchfield, Maine, on the 
21st of 12th mo. last, Moses Wapswortu, a worth 
Minister of Litchfield Monthly Meeting, in the 78th 
year of his age. He was an example of faithful- 
ness in little things, manifesting in his daily walk 
a meek and quiet spirit. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction will meet in Phila- 
delphia on Sixth day the 19th inst. at 3 o’clock p.m. 
3 mo. 13, 1852. 





Tue Treasurer of ‘Tue AssociaTION FOR THE | 
care or Cotourep Orpnans,” gratefully acknow- | 
ledges the receipt of a donation of Six Pounds ster- 
ling, from Jacob Post of Islington, London, which 
arrived opportunely, and will be applied in the! 
manner directed by him. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


A stated Annual Meeting of ‘‘ The Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
Use of their Reason,”’ will be heldon Fourth day the 
17th of Third month, 1852, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at 
Mulberry street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 
WituiaM Bett e, Clerk. 
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OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


No two capitals in the civilized world are 
trying to get into such close fellowship as Lon- 
on and Paris. * * Still, there is no corres- 
pondence in the civilized world so exorbitantly 
and disproportionately taxed as that between 
these two great countries, separated by a narrower 
strait than divides any other two distinct nations 
on the globe. Let any one stand on the Castle 
Cliff of Dover, and he may get a vivid impres- 
sion of this anomalous postal restriction. On a 
clear day, he will be able to see the French 
Coast with the naked eye, and almost the town 
of Culais itself. Now then, let him post a letter 
in Dover to a person in Calais,—and the charge 
on it will be 10d. if it weighs a quarter of an 
ounce, and 1s. 3d. if it weighs half an ounce! 
Is there any postage in the world to compare 
with this charge for exorbitancy? One shilling 
and threepence on a letter weighing half an 
ounce, between two ports within sight of each 
other! Contrast this charge with one in ano- 
ther direction. A person may post a letter, of 
the same weight, in Dover, to a correspondent 
in San Francisco, in California, for 1s. 2d.,— 
one penny less than the postage across the Strait 
to Calais! And contrast the services performed 
on the two letters. The one for California is 
first conveyed across the kingdom to Liverpool, 
incurring several services on its way; thence it 
is transported to New York, a distance of 3,000 
miles, where two or three more services, con- 
nected with receiving and despatching letters, 
are performed upon it. Thence it is conveyed 
to Chagres, another long ocean voyage. From 
Chagres it crosses the Isthmus to Panama, on 
the Pacifie side; thence by steamer to San 
Francisco, where the last services are performed 
upon it; andall this for a penny less than would 
have been charged upon it if posted in Dover to 
Calais, a distanee overcome by steam in less 
than an hour and a half!—Zlihu Burritt’s Cir- 

cular. 





Slanderers will sooner discover many spots on 
the garments of others, than one on their own; 
but the cruel disposition they indulge, generally 
produces its ‘own punishment, by drawing the 
scrutinizing eyes of others upon themselves, and 
exposing faults which otherwise might have 
escaped detection. It would, probably, give 
some check to this disposition, if all the speeches, 
with the names of slanderers and of the persons 
slandered, were periodically published: by this 

| means, many might find proof of what they 
| seem not to be aware, that in the defamation of 
characters, to which they have so liberally con- 
tributed, their own has not wholly escaped. 
Dillwyn. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF JOSEPH TREFFRY, should be compromised, and frequent and earn- 


: : ss What? enka 
Who died at Plymouth on the 9th of the Eleventh oe ae = gr wien es 
: particularly cautious in these respects. 
Month, 1851, in the 81st year of his Age. He retired from business a few years previous 
We believe it may be said of this valued | to his death, and from that time passed much of 
Friend and elder that he “feared the Lord from | his life in quietude, gradually withdrawing from 
his youth ;” and that even in early life, he was | more active scenes, and as he has been heard to 
a good example to the large family of which he | say, “ endeavouring to set his house in order.” 
was a member. ; He was seized with an attack of spasm in the 
He came to reside at Plymouth about the year | stomach in the Third Month of last year, from 
1797, and for a long period was engaged in | the effects of which he never recovered, but con- 
business—but whilst diligent therein, he was also | tinued for nearly eight months to decline. He 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. was mercifully spared much bodily suffering, bore 
He was for very many years in the station of | his lengthened illness with patience, and was fa- 
elder, and having himself been taught in the| voured to retain his faculties clear and bright 
school of Christ and submitted tothe renewed | until near the close. He was graciously sustain- 
baptisms of the Holy Spirit, his counsel and sym- | ed through all the exercises which were permit- 
pathy were valuable and envouraging. ted to attend him, was frequently led to express 
He was deeply exercised and interested on ac- | himself in an instructive and consoling manner, 
count of our religious Society, and maintained a! being deeply sensible of his own unworthiness, 
firm stand against any thing which had the ap-| and on the 9th of the Eleventh Month—in ans- 
pearance of innovation, or which tended to lay | wer, as is believed, to his humble petition, was 
waste those principles and practices which our | favoured—through the love and mercy of his 
early Friends were required to uphold, and in the | Redeemer, with an easy passage from time, it 1s 
support of which they were made willing to suffer | reverently hoped, to a blissful eternity.— London 
persecution. At different periods of his life, his } Friend. 
faith and constancy were put to the proof, by the 
departure in doctrine and practice of some in our : 
Society. In that schism vhich many years since GBORGE PERE AKD WILLIAM PERE. ; 
prevailed to some extent in thisand a neighbour-| Most of our readcrs are well acquainted with 
ing island, when the divinity of our Lord and | Macaulay’s attempt to defame William Penn, by 
Saviour Jesus Christ was called in question by | attributing to him the evil doings of George 
some who had been “of us,” he wasbrought under | Penne. W. E. Forster, an anonymus writer in 
much exercise, desiring he might be favoured | the Westminster Review, and Hepworth Dixon 
with a clear and incontrovertible conviction of | severally exposed this fraudulent transposition of 
the truth of this all-important doctrine ; and he | persons. Ata meeting of the Society of Anti- 
has been heard to declare, that this, in mercy. | quaries on the 18th of Twelfth month last, an 
was granted unto him in a very remarkable | important historical paper was read : it related to 
manner, and with such clearness, that his mind | the very curious question of transportation and 
was most fully convinced, and he was established | exportation of perhaps a thousand persons, gen- 
80 firmly therein, that nothing was ever afterwards | try and labourers, who were engaged in Mon- 
able to shake his faith. At a subsequent period, | mouth’s rebellion. It was most noticeable as 
when our religious Society suffered much from at-| containing a strong confirmation of Hepworth 
tempts to introduce views and practices opposed to | Dixon’s discovery, that it was not William Penn 
the spiritual nature of the Gospel dispensation, as | but George Penne, who was disgracefully con- 
held by “ Friends,’ he was found as a faithful | cerned in extorting money from “the Virgins of 
and vigilant watchman at his post; and we have | Taunton” who worked the colours for the Duke 
no doubt his constancy and firmness to what he | of Monmouth. The author of the paper also en- 
believed to be the truth, were blessed to many. | tered into the history of two persons of the names 
He was not generally active in what may be| of Pinney and Coade, who, among eight hun- 
termed schemes of benevolence : yet to some of | dred others, had been carried to the West Indies 
these, he devoted much time and aftention. To | to work on sugar plantations of Jamaica. The 
obtain a repeal of the law enacting the punish-| first, being a gentlemen, was bought off by his 
ment of death, he laboured much, and he was | brother for £65,—but the last was obliged to 
thoroughly convinced that our sanguinary laws | serve out the period of his exile. It was men- 
were inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel | tioned in the room that Macaulay had himself not 





dispensation. Other objects, having for their|long since published Coade’s narrative of his 
aim the physical, moral and religious improve- | life and sufferings. One of the most amusing 
parts of the communication related to the tricks of 
the courtiers of James the Second and his Queen 
to obtain assignments of prisoners, in order that 
they might make a profit of them by sale or 
The Queen’s favorites and George 


ment of mankind, obtained his guarded support. 
For whilst he united at times with his fellow- 
townsmen and others in works of philanthropy, 
a remarkable care rested on his mind, lest his 
views and practices as a member of our Society ! otherwise. 
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Penne, were peculiarly successful ;—and it was 
the latter who obtained the ransom of Pinney 
and some others. It appeared, however, that 
William Penn had made interest to procure some 
of the labourers for his new estate, his object, in 
all probability being to rescue them from a worse 
servitude. But we do not find the result of his 
application was stated —Lond. Friend. 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
An Inquiry into the Cause which renders the 

Water of the Dead Sea unfitted for the sup- 

port of Animal Life. By Rospert JAMES 

Graves, M. D., F. R. 8. 

(Continued from page 398. 

With respect to plants, salt, in any consider- 
able quanity, proves destructive to the ordinary 
species. This is proved by the experiments of 
Dr. Voelcker, detailed in the report of the 
twentieth meeting of the British Association, p. 
115. He found that most plants were injured 
seriously when watered for a month with water 
containing 100 grains of common salt to a pint 
of water, ¢. ¢., about 1-72 part of salts. Com- 
pare this result with the waters of the Great 
Salt Lake and Dead Sea, and we at once per- 
ceive that it is impossible for any plant to live 
in so intensely saline a medium. Dr. Voelcker 
found that the grasses are affected more injurious- 
ly by salt than any other family of plants, a fact 
which explains the total absence ofevery approach 
to pasture suitable for cattle over extensive dis- 
tricts called the Salt Deserts, south of the Great 
Salt Lake, and which, according to the descrip- 
tion of travellers, present the most appalling 
spectacles of great tracts of country totally des- 
titute of life that the world affords. They truly 
deserve the name cf the Dead Deserts. 

Mr. Bryant draws the following picture of 
this region, to which I am particulary anxious 
to direct the reader’s attention, as it represents 
scenes quite as desolate as those which, in the 
neighborhood of the Dead Sea, have been por- 
trayed by the pencils of Mr. Warburton and the 
author of Kothen. 

“Descending into the plain or valley before 
us, we took a northwest course across it, strik- 
ing Captain Fremont’s trail of last year, after 
we had commenced the ascent of the slope on 
the western side. The breadth of this valley at 
this point, from the base of one range of moun- 
tains to the other, is about twenty miles. Large 
portions of it are covered with a saline efflores- 
cence of a snowy whiteness, The only vegeta- 
tion is the wild sage; and this is parched and 
shrivelled by the extreme drought. Not a soli- 
tary flower or green plant has exhibited itself. 
In our march, we crossed and passed several deep 
ravines and chasms, ploughed by the waters from 
the mountains during the melting of the snows, 
or hollowed out by the action of the winds. Not 
a living object has been seen during our day’s 
march 





We encamped about two o’clock, P.M. There 
were a few dwarf cedars in our vicinity, and 
seattered branches of dead grass. In a ravine 
near us the sand is moist, che making an ex- 
cavation, we obtained a scant supply of water, 
impregnated with salt and sulphur. A dense 
smoky vapor fills the valley, and conceals the 
summits of the distant mountains. The sun, 
shining through this, dispenses a lurid light, 
coloring the bare and barren desert with a more 
dismal and gloomy hue. 

. * * * 


x . 


We passed over this ridge through a narrow 
gap, the walls of which are perpendicular and 
composed of the same dark scoriaceous materials 
as the debris strewed around. From the western 
| terminus of this ominous-looking passage we had 
a view of the dark desert plain before us, which, 
as far as the eye could penetrate, was of a snowy 
whiteness, and resembled a scene of wintry frosts 
and icy desolation. Not a shrub or object of 
any kind rose above the surface for the eye to 
rest upon. The hiatus in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms was perfect. It was a scene 
which excited mingled emotions of apprehension 
and admiration. 

About eleven o’clock we struck a vast white 
plain, uniformly level, and utterly destitute of 
vegetation, or any sign that shrub or plant had 
ever existed above its snow-like surface. Paus- 
ing a few moments to rest our mules, and moist- 
en our mouths and throats, from the scant supply 

| of beverage in our powder-keg, we entered upon 


this appalling field of sullen and hoary desolation. 
| It was a scene so entirely new to us, so fright- 
| fully forbidding and unearthly in its aspects, 
‘that all of us, [ believe, though impressed with 
its sublimity, felt a slight shudder of apprehen- 
| sion. 

Mr. Warburton, the American traveller, Dr. 
Robinson, and Mr. Kinglake, the author of 
Kothen, have all dwelt so much on the horrors 
of the Dead Sea, that I think it right to trespass 
still further on the reader’s attention, by sub- 
mitting to his consideration the following pas- 
sages, also extracted from Bryant’s work, which, 
\if I mistake not, will prove that the Great Salt 

Lake of America exhibits, in every respect, fea- 
tures not less repulsive than those so vividly 
described by authors as unique and peculiar to 
the Dead Sea. 

Resuming our march, we took a south course 
over the low hills bordering the vally in which 
we had been encamped ; thence along the base of 
a range of elevated mountains which slope down 
to the marshy plain of the lake. This plain 
varies in width, from fifteen to two miles, be- 
coming narrower as we approach what is called 
the “ Utah outlet,” the channel through which 
the Utah Lake empties its waters into the Salt 
Lake. 

The Great Salt Lake has never been accurate- 
ly surveyed. It is situated between 40° and 42° 
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of north latitude, and between 35° and 36° of 
longitude west from Washington. Its length is 
variously stated by the hunters and trappers who 
have travelled along its shores, at from 150 to 
180 miles; but, in this estimate, the numerous 
large bays and other irregularities are included. 
Its extreme length in a straight line is probably 
100 miles, and its extreme breadth between forty 
and sixty miles. At this season the shore, as 
we pass along it, is white, with a crust of muriate 
and carbonate of soda combined. The muriate 
of soda predominates, but the alkali comprised 
with it is sufficient to render the salt bitter and 
unfit for use in its natural state. When the 
wind blows from the lake, the stench arising 
from the stagnant water next to the shore is 
highly offensive to the smell. The surface of 
the lake does not present that rippling and spark- 
ling appearance when the sudden breeze passes 
over it, so frequently seen on fresh-water lakes, 
and on the ocean. The waters undoubtedly are 


thoroughly saturated with saline matter, and 

hence, from this weight, when they move at all, 

it is with a lazy and sluggish undulatory 
* * * * * 


motion. 
* 


The sunset scene this evening was splendid. 
The surface of the lake appeared like a sheet of 
fire, varying in tint from a crimson to a pale 
scarlet. This flame-like ocean was bordered, as 
far as we could see to the north and south of us, 
with a field of salt, presenting all the appearance 
of freshly fallen snow. 

Proceeding about two miles, and turning the 
point of the mountain, we came to seven warm 
Springs, so strongly impregnated with sulphur, 
as to have left a deposit of this mineral-in some 
places several feetin depth. These springs gush 
out near the foot of a high precipice composed 
of conglomerate rock and a. bluish sandstone. 
The precipice seems to have been uplifted by 
some subterrancous convulsion. The tempera- 
ture of the water in the basins was about 90°. 
The water of most of them was bitter and nau- 
seous. 

The attentive reader cannot fail to discover in 
this account of the Great Salt Lake many points 
in which it entirely agrees with the Dead Sea; 
indeed, several passages of Mr. Bryant's deserip- 
tion might be substituted for those of Mr. War- 
burton or Mr. Kinglake, without in the least 
altering the meaning of these authors, when de- 
tailing what they conceived to be tae most 
striking peculiarities of the Dead Sea. 

To be continued. 


Philosophers, more intent on the acquisition 
of knowledge than of moral improvement, are 
like a person who uses the telescope for the dis- 
eovery of distant objects, more than the micro- 
scope, which is adapted to those within his 
reach : they seek that satisfaction abroad, which, 
after all, is-only to be foundat home.—Dillwyn. 


“REVIEW. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF CARO” 
LINE MASON, 


I was born in London, on the 3d of April, 
1810, of moral, but not religious parents, who 
watched over their children with extreme ten- 
derness ; giving them a useful education, and en- 
couraged them to go occasionally to church. The 
family consisted of eight children, five of whom 
died in infaney, whilst one son and two daugh- 
ters, of whom I was the youngest, grew to years 
of maturity. As we advanced in age, our minds 
were taken up with the vanities and pleasures 
(so called) of the world, and although through 
restraining grace we were kept from running in- 
to those depths of sin and folly which many fall 
into, and were considered strictly moral, still our 
hearts were estranged from God; spending the 
Sabbath, not in worshipping Him, but in walk- 
ing, visiting, and receiving visits} feeling the 
time irksome that was not thus employed. 

[After a few years thus spent, the brother ex- 
hibited symptoms of decline, and for months was 
laid aside from business through extreme debili- 
ty; still, there appeared no material change of 
mind until confined to his bed, when he became 
deeply concerned about the salvation of his im- 
mortal soul. ] 


About this time the people called Bryanites, 
now called Armenian Bible Christians, of which 
I have since been an unworthy member, had Di- 
vine service in Tabernacle Walk, London, where 
females used often to minister, which attracted 
the attention of many ;. and I believe as instru- 
ments in the hand of God they were made a 
great blessing. Here the gospel was preached 
in simplicity. My dear father being struck with 
the novelty, was induced to attend. At this 
time H. F. laboured amongst them, in the de- 
monstration of the Spirit, and with power ; and 
asmy dear brother was desirous that some one 
should visit him, and explain the scriptures, they 
applied to H. F., who accordingly eame. After 
prayer he entered into couversation, especially 
with my sister. From this time my brother 
sought the Lord with earnestness giving himself 
no rest ; employing all his powers of body and 
mind in the great work of his soul’s salvation. 
He continued to receive-visits from the friends 
in succession, and prayer was offered up on his 
behalf, in which his whole soul was engaged. 
He had such a sight of the holiness of God, and 
the purity of heaven, as also of the heinousness 
of sin, and the depravity of the heart by nature, 
as led him to abhor himself, as in dust and ashes. 
Great was the anguish of his soul, and great the 
conflict with the powers of darkness ; but, to use 
his own words, God was above all, and gave him 
the victory over his enemies; leading him in 
infinite merey to see the value of the atonement, 
“the lamb for sinners slain ;” setting his soul 
at liberty by His victorious love. Christ was 
made unto him wisdom and righteousness, sanc- 
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tification and redemption. Never shall I forget , of God, and that I should be lost to all eternity. 
the time, when, calling us around him, he said, | Such was the bitter anguish of my soul, that I 
“« God has pardoned my sins, spoken peace to my | was thankful to fall asleep, and dreaded to awake: 
soul, and given me power to testify what great | 1 was miserable in the extreme. The world had 
things he hath done for me.” Sending for other | no longer any charms for me. I gave upall my 
relatives, his poor wasted frame was raised up | former companions and pursuits, and everything 
in bed, and with strength given him (he said, | I thought, or knew, to be sinful: but a wounded 
for the occasion) testified of the wonderful things spirit who can bear? In this state, like Noah’s 
of God : warning and intreating us all to forsake | dove, which could find no rest until the waters 








the vanities and customs of the present evil world, 
and to give our hearts to Him, seeking that new 
birth, without which no one can enter heaven. 
He signified to us, that God had favored him 
with a glimpse of heaven, and the glory he was 
shortly to inherit; and that ministering spirits 
were waiting to convey his happy spirit home. 
From this time his whole time was spent in 
adoration and praise, and in faithfully warning 
all who came into his presence. When I think 
of the devotion and praise of his remaining days 
I seem to behold the worship of heaven por- 
trayed. He talked with great composure of the 
time of his death, and said it would be the happi- 
est moment of his life. In this state he continued 
about a fortnight, when he sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus, on the 28th of Febuary, 1824, in the 
20th year of his age. About this time I took 
the smallpox, and this illness laid the foundation 
of many sore and painful afflictions. Whilst 
ill, I often thought I should like to have God 
for my father ; and wished to become his child. 
I felt persuaded that a religious life was the 


happiest; still I was ignorant of the way of 


salvation ; and being restored to health, and full 
of spirits, I again formed acquaintance with gay 


young friends, and became passionately fond of 
dress and company, turning away from things of 
a serious nature, and indulging in the vanities 

i had many fine 
articles of dress, in which I much prided myself, 


and pleasures of the world. 


Again I was laid by, and suffered great pain; 


again recovered and felt more than ever a desire 
for the pleasures and vanities of the world; 
preparing many superfluities to decorate my 
poor body, but neglecting my immortal soul. 
At length the time arrived when He, who com- 
manded light to shine out of darkness, and gave 
life to the dead, caused the seales of ignorance to 
fall from my spiritual eyes, and gave me to see 
and feel such a deep sense of sin, that I almost 
sank under it. Every word, deed, and thought 
seemed to come before me as written in a book, 
with a deep sense of the depravity of the heart 
by nature, that I could say with the woman of 
Samaria, ‘‘Come see a man which told me all 
things that ever I did: is not this the Christ ?” 
This was indeed the immediate operation of his 
Spirit, and led me to bemoan my wretched state, 
and cry “‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Added to this I had powerful temptations, so 
that I have prayed that God would rather cut 




















assuaged, so I cculd find no rest while the waves 
and billows dashed against me, as if to over- 
whelm my sinking soul. Like the dove, to find 
the olive branch of peace, I went from chapel to 
chapel ; if haply I might find Christ the righteous 
branch, and peace to my wounded soul. I was 
filled with despondency. 1 felt a consciousness 
of the omniscience of God, and that He knew 
the very thoughts of my heart, and I felt decided 
that if I salad it should be crying after Him. 
Under this impression, one day, on entering a 
chapel, in Old Street Road, I prayed that as I 
had no Christian friend to take me by the hand, 
or to whom I could unburden my mind, God 
would be pleased to direct one of his people to 
speak tome. Isat anxiously during the service ; 
and at the close, looking round, I saw one coming 
towards me, who asked me if I was happy. I 
told her no, but that I was miserable. She 
kindly talked with me, and asked me to go and 
see her. This I took as an answer to m 

prayer. I went accordingly on tne Monday, 
and to my surprise there was a class meeting at 
her house, to which I was invited; and I heard 
one and another speak of the gracious dealings 
of the Lord to their souls. They were very 
kind to me, and asked me to come again and 
join them. I still continued miserable; feeling 
a deep sense of the depravity of the heart, with 
conviction of sin. About the beginning of 1828 
I joined the people now called Bible Christians. 
I was introduced to the preachers, who endeay- 
ored to lead me to Christ as the great sacrifice 
for sin, shewing me the willingness of God to 
receive all who come unto Him through Christ. 
I now attended all the meetings to hear if any 
felt as I did; but my state of mind seemed pecu- 
liar to myself. I did not feel that peace I so 
much longed to enjoy. I was like the unbe- 
lieving Jews, who, though they had so many 
proofs of Christ’s divinity, would not accept him 
because he did not come in pomp and splendour ; 
so had I many proofs of the mercy of God, and 
divinity of Christ, yet I did not think he had 
pardoned me, or would pardon me, because he did 
not make a display of glory, or, as I expected, 
take possession of my Tent in holy triumph. 
But the Lord did not see fit thus suddenly to 
come to his temple. I was led to see I must 
look to Christ in living faith. Thus as I 
received faith in Jesus, my confidence increased 
until I had an unshaken belief in the mercy of 


me off than let me live to sin against him. I | God through Christ. 


feared I never should obtain the pardoning love 


From the time I joined the society, I was favored 
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with the preachers frequently visiting at our )pua, or Huntington willow, adapted for basket 
house. And after recovering from a severe|making, but more extensively employed by 
illness, in which I was watched over with the | English farmers for hoop poles and fencing. 
tenderest affection by my dear parents, I became | When used for the latter purpose, the manner 
teacher in the Sunday school, and distributor of | of planting is described to be “by placing the 
tracts, in which I took great delight. A grievous |ends of the cuttings in the ground, and then 
trial now awaited me in the illnesss of my dear | Working them into a kind of trellis work, and 
father, who was seized with apoplexy ; and after | passing a willow withe around the tops, so as to 
a short time, with a second attack, without any | keep them in shape for the first two years. The 
prospect of recovery. After rendering what | tops are afterwards cut off yearly, and sold to 
assistance I could, I retired with a religious | basket makers, thus obtaining a fence and crop 
friend, who resided in the family, and we poured | from the same ground.” The hurdle fences of 
out our souls before God in fervent prayer, that | Englaod, removable at the pleasure of the pro- 
God would spare my dear father, if only for one | prietors, are also made from the Salix Capua. 
week. This seemed mercifully answered ; to the | The third kind of willow to which we have re- 
surprise of all, he survived, and remained a fort- | ference, is the Salix Alla, or Bedford Willow, 
night. Iwas now much distressed on my father’s | which is held in high esteem as a shade tree, 
behalf; but feeling the spirit of prayer resting |and very generally cultivated for this use in 
on me day and night, though at first with de-| England. It is remarkable for its beauty and 
pression and dejection, I pleaded with God on | rapid growth—affording a good shade, it is said, 
his account ; and oh ! the access I felt at athrone | in two years after planting. The bark is also, 
of grace, accompanied at length with an assurance, | much prized for its superior tanning properties, 
that, if removed at that time, his soul would be | while its wood, from its fine grain and suscepti- 
saved. I could enter into the meaning of the | bility ofa polish as fine as that made upon rose- 
apostle Paul, when he said, I travail in birth for | wood or mahogany, is in extensive requisition 
you, until Christ be formed in you, the hope of | for shoemakers’ lasts, boot trees, cutting boards, 
glory. He was shortly after seized with a|and house timber. This, too, isthe willow that 
third attack, when he peacefully expired. Such | is chiefly used in England in the manufacture of 
assurance did [ feel of his salvation, that when | gunpowder. An acre of the wood, after ten 
told he was dead, I exclaimed, “My father dead | years from planting, has sold for £155 
—he has only just begun to live!’ But, oh,| As respects the practicability of growingin this 
the distress I felt at his loss was indescribable ; | country the willows enumerated, experiment by 
for he was one of the kindest and most affection- | a number of enterprising farmers and horticul- 
ate of parents; and my constitution sunk much | turists in New York and other States, has been 
beneath the stroke. On the recovery of my | made successfully on a’small scale. The soil 
health, I was proposed as a leader to one of the | and climate of the United States are, in many 
classes, and knowing my inability for the work, | places, favorable to the cultivation of the plant, 
I was much opposed to it; yet when engaged in | and but little care is necessary to bring it to per- 
it, I felt the Lord to bless me. | fection. Those persons who have engaged in 
(To be coninued.) the enterprise, and have experience in the work 
of raising this species of vegetable for manufac- 
turing purposes, assert confidently that it can 
be grown profitably in numbers of the States, at 


FP APSE a $50 per ton weight. It is also said, upon well 


CULTIVATION 


The cultivation of basket willow in the United 
States appears, from facts which have come to 
our knowledge, to be a subject deserving serious 
consideration. It is stated, upon the best infor- 
mation, that the value of the annual importation 
of the article into this country amounts to nearly 
five millions of dollars, and that large as the 
quentity may seem, it does not satisfy the con- 
sumption. ‘The supply is derived from France 
and Germany, and the price paid here ranges 
from $100 to $130 per ton weight. There are 
three varieties of the plant regarded as best suited 
for basketmaking, farming, tanning and fencing. 
Of these, the Salix Viminalis is most used in 
the manufacture of baskets, and, under favorable 
cireumstances of soil and culture, an acre of 
ground will yield at least two tons weight per 
year, costing, when prepared for market, about 
$35 per ton. The next species is theSalix Ca- 


ascertained data, that there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of land here, either not im- 
proved at all, or yiclding but a very small per 
cent per annum, which could be made, by occu- 
pying them with the ozier, productive of immense 
profits. On this point, an intelligent gentleman, 
who has a practical acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, says : 

“ Every farmer will acknowledge meadow land 
to be poor that will not yield a ton of hay to the 
acre, which, when cured and in market, seldom 
sells for more than $12. All men who are ac- 
quainted with the growth of willow for market, 
well know that an acre of land ought to yield at 
least one and a half tons weight of it. ‘The cost 
of preparing willow for market would not exceed 
$40 per ton. Now estimating hay at $12 per 
ton, and willow at $120, deducting from the 
willow $10 per ton for preparing for market, 
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there is a balance in favor of the willow of $80 

r acre.” 

The feasibility of the cultivation in the United 
States has been, hitherto, and very naturally, 
decried by importers, who have represented the 
crop to be liable to damage from flies, and have 
also alleged the price of labor to be too high to al- 
low of fair, remunerating returns. In contradic- 
tion of this, we here cite the testimony of Mr. 
W. G. Haynes, of New York, who is occupied 
in the production of the willow for mechanical 
uses. He says:—“‘I have grown as good a 
quality of willow as is raised in any part of 
the world. That taken from two acres, cut last 
year, yielded me, clear of all expense, the snug 
little sum of $333.75. If I had the means, 
I would purchase lands and plant thousands of 
acres of willows, and finda ready market for it.” 

To convince those who have not investigated 
the subject of the lucrative nature of the trade, 
it is sufficient to state that the large importation 
of basket willow, made during last summer, by 
four or five houses in New York, was not equal 
to even half the demand, which is increasing 
every day. Furthermore, it has been discovered 
by one who has industriously collected the sta- 
tistics, that the amount of mony paid for willow 
baskets alone, in the city of New York, exceeded 
$1,000,000, and that the sum paid for baskets 
shipped to the Southern and West India markets 
probably reached $2,000,000 more. These 
facts are certainly important and well worth the 
reflection of men who are properly situated for 
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A RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

“‘ The children of the present age,’”’ says Dr. 
Watts, “are the hope of the age to come. We, 
who are now acting our several parts in the busy 
scenes of life, are fast hastening off the stage, 
and time is continually laying some of us asleep 
under ground. ‘The circle of about thirty years 
will plant another generation in our room, and 
then another set of mortals will fill the world 
with blessings or mischiefs. Should we not then 
consider what we can do to prevent these evils, 
and to entail blessings on our successors. What 
shall we do to secure wisdom, goodness and reli- 
gion amongst the next generation of men? Have 
we any concern for the glory of God in the 
rising generation? Let us, then, hearken to the 
voice of God, and train up children in the way 
they should go, and when they are old they will 
not depart from it.” 


There isa popular but unfounded axiom respect - 
ing the use of wealth, namely, that a “man may 
do what he will with his own.” Christianity 
denies this assertion. Every man has indeed a 
legal right to the disposal of his own property ; 
but religion interdicts his right to spend‘ it in 
vanity or vice; or if he be exempt from these 
grosser temptations, she still abridges his right to 
monopolize it. Christianity expects that the de- 
serving and the distressed shall come in for sucha 
proportion of his wealth as an enlightened con- 
science shall dictate. The Divine personage 
who refused, in a legal sense, to be a divider or a 


embarking in a business which, in all points of | judye over a contested property, did not fail to 


view, promises advantages so decided and great. 
The native product ae always command a sale 
here, in preference to that imported, by reason 
of the cleanness of the crop and its freedom from 
the bruising and breaking occasioned by packing 
in a ship’s hold, not to mention that the imported 
article is the mere refuse of the foreign crop, 
which is generally carefully picked by the French 
and German basket-makers, who retain the best 
qualities for their own manufacture into fabrics 
subsequently exported to this country. 

Besides the inducements which an extensive 
domestic demand for the willow holds out to our 
agriculturists, Great Britain annually imports 
from the continent a large quantity of it; and 
there is no reason why producers of the raw 
material here should not supply the consumption 
of England as well as the United States. In 
short, the project of cultivating the Salix Vim- 
inalis, and other species of the plant adapted to 
manufactures, appears worthy to claim the 
earnest attention of the American farmer; and, 
in view of the obvious rewards which it would 
yield his labor and capital, we are surprised the 
subject has not long since been discussed in the 
agricultural societies of the land, and tried tho- 
roughly by liberal and enlightened experiment. 
It is not yet too late to render it a valuable source 
of private and national révenue.—N. American. 


graft on the question he avoided answering, the 
imperative caution, Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness.— Gleanings from Pious Authors. 


SLEEPING AND WATCHING, 


Sleep on Baby, on the floor, 
Tired of all the playing,— 
Sleep, with smile the sweeter, for 
That you dropped away in! 
On your curls’ tull roundness stand 
Golden lights serenely — 
One cheek pushed out by the hand, 
Folds the dimple inly: 
Little head and little foot, 
Heavy laid for pleasure ; 
Underneath the lids half-shut, 
Slants the shining azure; 
Open-souled, in noonday sun, 
So, you lie and slumber! 
Nothing evil having done, 
Nothing can encumber, 
I, who cannot sleep as well, 
Shall I sigh to view you? 
Or sigh further to foretell 
All that may undo you? 
Nay, keep smiling, little child, 
Ere the sorrow neareth,— 
I will smile too! Patience mild 
Pleasure's token weareth. 
Nay keep smiling before loss ; 
I shall sleep, though losing! 
As by cradle, so by cross, 
Sure is the reposing. 
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And God knows, who sees us twain, France.—The new law for the regulation of the 
Child at childish leisure, , press has been pe . 
I am near as tired of pain The effigy of Louia Napoleon is to figure on the 
As you seem of pleasure; postage stamps, instead of the female head repre- 
Very soon too by His grace senting the Republic. 
Gently wrapt around me, It is stated that much disaffection exists in the 
Shall | show as calm a face, army, and that numerous revolts have taken place. 
Shall I sleep as soundly ! The ratifications of the treaty between Great Bri- 
Differing in this, that you tain and France for the protection of literary pro- 


Clasp your playthings sleeping, ty have been exchanged. 
While my hand shall drop the few weve pee tre 


Given to my keeping ; Betcium.— The an government hasabolished 
Differing in this, that I the punishment of the pillory and of flogging in the 
Sleeping shall be colder, army. 
And in waking presently, Germany.—Trial jury has been abolished 
nate whe 4 throughout the ie eaies. 
' isieeed ped pm heard med ae telegraphs are to be established through- 
s out Russia. 
ee oe and epen Ss Accounts from to 2d mo. 22d, state that 
That oo of Te uke for ten days previ several severe and distinct 
Diet yout shocks of earth had been experienced in that 
Me, from mine, an shall, city. 
With reveillie From THe Rio Gaawpe.—Late accounts from the 
Rio Grande represent that Carvajal had captured 
Camargo, and was actively engaged in preparations 
to besiege Matamoras. 


Domestic. Prnnsytvanta Lecistature. — In 

CHRP Ae DEVOTEE the Senate, on the Ist inst. the bill to authorize the 

Powr out thy soul, O man, an offering meet ent to any loan of $850,000 for the 
For Him who made thee! Worship at his feet of the North Branch Canal, passed to an 
Who dwelteth in essential light along, and the bilkerecting a part of Senyl- 


An! sitteth King forever on his throne & new county to be called Penn, 
Of glory inaccessible! Revere 

His voice, obey it, and rejoiee with fear, On the 9d, a petition was presented, signed by 
For this is true devotion, and /Higrein 15,580 females of Philadelphia, asking for the 
Is preservation from the sin. enactment of the Maine Liquor law. 


All else is very vanity. For what Jothi ; : -C 

Shall it avail to “ailli th hot tg oe ll — has ‘been done by Con- 
And breathless haste the pleasures earth ean give ? -- 8 P ' 

The word will yet go forth, “Thou shalt not live!” Since the above account was made out, the arri- 
Then where are thy possessions ?—where thy gains? | val of the steamship Arctic at New York has been 
Where is the fruit of all thy toils and pains? announced. She brings European news four days 
Now therefore unto Him who died for thee later than the previous advices. A new Cabinet, 
Bring a thoo art sed illing, free, with the Earl of Derby at its head, is said to have 
And perfect sacrifice | Dama dela7 been formed. Some of the English papers represent 
Aad do it nie aa Dede the members of ow new aes veh . few ex- 
cepti tly acquainted with the duties 
To patient, prayerful, loving, lowly hearts. T.&. oat OPO wow calle. ‘chine O ee 
sures in regard to the protection of British industry, 
— 7 ~ oman curee _ — = — 
2 avowed his apprehension that whether in office 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. or out of it, he should fee) it his duty to oppose any 
Evropein.—The steamship America arrived at restoration of duty on corn, whether under the 
Halifax on the 4th inst., with Liverpool dates to the | name of protection or revenue. He should support 
2ist ult. the extension of the suffrage. and use the little in- 


Enoianp.—The principal news of interest is the ot peace he might possess, for the maintenance 
resignation of the Russell Ministry. The imme- oe . ins 
diate cause of the resignation was the defeat of the iigiem appears to be — yp Vast nentery A ee 
Ministers on the loeal militia bill. Lord Palmerston ie ‘ud 4 ton as 3 a . eet — 
moved that the word locul be stricken out, and that } - ae ie n 8 dood on6. Reus, 
the force should be sent into amy part of the United | errs SOVee ED Deemnecvenyeee ante 
Kingdom wher 10 preseaii might ‘Wi. aecuited for the defence of the Belgian territory, in case it 
The Ministers joined issue t n the amen ment, peal * ae oa he oF Serres 
and were defeated by a vote of 136 to 125. It was Tediees tm an of ami aiaae Tt Men v0 
not known when the steamer sailed, who would con- ' ater bs hie teen “dd, "d. | le 
stitute the new Cabinet. eee enereeen She Deen Cimuatene, by vent 

; ; ritain, to the French government, indicating that 

IreLtanp.—A formidable eombination against the | in case any French soldiers should enter the Belgian 
payment of rents exists in the north of Iveland, and | territory, the city of Antwerp with its citadel, and 
s0 great is the alarm among the landlords, that some | the forts on the Scheldt, would be immediately occu- 
have given up all thought of enforcing payment. | pied by an English force. 


en oe ee ae 
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